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tion a sort of duplicate or picture of the object"; 15 thus the sensa- 
tion (in some cases at least) closely resembles the object. — "A visual 
sensation (bears) in its own nature the impress of the object" (p. 
122) 1S — and it is this characteristic of the sensation which consti- 
tutes essence — "in so far the object is given as an essence." "What 
then becomes of the "absolute difference" between sensation and 
essence ? 

In conclusion, after enunciating as a fundamental principle of 
the entire theory "that what is given is solely the essence" (p. 37) 
Dr. Strong asserts that ' ' in memory . . . what is given is never any- 
thing but the thing known" (p. 113) — what is known being, again 
according to the theory, not essence but real existence. It is quite 
possible however that this, as also some of the other inconsistencies 
in the treatment of the whole subject might be removed by more 
careful phrasing; but apart from that, I think that a coherent pan- 
psychic theory of knowledge still remains a problem for future in- 
vestigation. 

J. B. Turner. 
Liverpool. 



PANPSYCHISM AGAIN 

THOSE of us who, fifteen years ago, read Professor Strong's 
Why the Mind Has a Body with interest and admiration have 
been waiting impatiently ever since for the sequel then promised, 
which should clear up the difficulties left standing and relate the 
theory to wider issues than were there discussed. At last he has 
given us, in The Origin of Consciousness, a book that shows not only 
the same acute powers of analysis and polemic, but marked philo- 
sophic progress. The solution — panpsychism — is the same, but the 
apologetic has veered ; and the new conception of the epistemological 
problem offers illumination and food for thought to many who will 
not accept the panpsychistic conclusion. 

Because of the strangeness of the concepts and point of view, 
the book will not easily obtain the recognition which it deserves. 
It is, indeed, lacking in literary charm, and forbiddingly technical in 
its approach to problems which, at best, are extraordinarily elusive. 
Nor would any one, least of all Mr. Strong himself, claim finality for 
its arguments. Personally, although my own views are probably as 
close to Mr. Strong's as those of any other living person, and in 

is P. 129. But how we know this to be the case is far from plain; the 
statement seems either hypothetical or dogmatic. 

!8 "Objects became able to evoke impressions corresponding to if not actu- 
ally resembling themselves" (p. 172). 
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spite of a voluminous correspondence with him upon these matters 
during the past few years, I have found scores of points to object 
to or question in the final text of the volume. But these are all 
matters of accuracy of phrase, or logic of argument. Upon the 
main issues I am convinced that Mr. Strong is right, and that he 
has done here a fine bit of pioneer work, which goes far toward 
clearing up some of the most vexing problems of philosophy. 

"While the whole book, as the title implies, is headed toward an 
answer to the question how consciousness could come to arise out 
of a non-conscious world, the bulk of it is taken up with answering 
the preliminary question, What is consciousness? The answer is: 
Consciousness is not a stuff or substance, but a function, a relation. 
The substance of the mind — indeed, of everything that exists — is 
feeling, sentience, mind-stuff. But the bare existence of this stuff 
does not in the least imply consciousness. It is only when a peculiar 
bit of sentience, in the brain of an organism, a complex bit of 
sentience whose nature is largely determined by messages coming 
via sense-organs from an outer object, causes the organism to react, 
to adjust itself, to that outer object, that we speak of the organism 
as conscious. The organism uses the mental state (the bit of 
sentience which bears, as it were, the impress of the outer object) 
not as its own state, a bit of its own existence, but as if it were the 
outer object itself. It acts, that is, as if the object had certain char- 
acteristics which the mental state in question suggests; it lives as in 
the presence of objects clothed with the qualities created by its own 
brain-life. "Consciousness" is this relation of symbolism; a psychic 
state is "conscious" only qua used as a symbol, only as the vehicle 
of an intention directed toward another object than itself. 

To make this clear, it is necessary to explain the difference be- 
tween the epistemological view here implied and the two leading 
realistic epistemologies now current. 1 The "old" realists hold that 
we never have physical objects directly "given," but only mental 
representations of them, from which we must infer the existence and 
the character of the outer objects. The "new" realists assert that 
the physical objects themselves (certain aspects of them) are directly 
"given," in perception and in conception. Both theories run up 
against snags which have prevented their general acceptance. Pro- 

i Professor Strong, in his earlier book, called his view a form of idealism. 
In the ontological sense, this may be legitimate, since panpsychism holds the 
universe to be composed of the same stuff out of which minds are made, and 
commonly calls that stuff "feeling" or "sentience." But in the epistemolog- 
ical sense he is a realist, holding that this world of sentience exists prior to, and 
independently of, any one's consciousness of it. Consciousness is a late product 
ef evolution; and the relation "consciousness" is a purely external relation. 
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fessor Strong's theory, 2 in a sense, transcends their divergence, by 
pointing out that both theories are right in what they deny, but 
wrong in what they assert. 

The "old" realism (i. e., realistic epistemologieal dualism, the 
representational theory of cognition) is wrong in holding that what 
is "given" is a mental state, in other words, that the data of per- 
ception and conception are psychological existents, so many pulses 
of the stream of psychic life. On the other hand, the "new" 
realists (realistic epistemologieal monists) are wrong in asserting 
that the outer existents themselves are given. What is given is — no 
existent at all, but an "essence," a character-complex, a logical 
entity. The use of this concept "essence," which Mr. Strong owes 
to Mr. Santayana, is the most striking advance in his analysis of the 
cognition-situation. In veridical perception, or conception, what is 
"given" is — the essence: such-and-sneh-an-object, i. e., the character 
of the object, not the existent, itself, whose own private life never 
gets included within the conscious field of the organism. 

The neo-realists have had a vague perception of this truth. They 
would be right if, they would recognize clearly the distinction be- 
tween the nature of an object and its existence. There is no mech- 
anism whereby an organism can intuit the existence of objects sur- 
rounding it ; its belief in their existence remains an instinctive faith, 
corroborated by daily experience — i. e., everything is as if they 
were there. But there is a mechanism whereby the organism can 
body forth visions of those objects, which are usually accurate 
enough for practical purposes, and may be entirely accurate — so far 
as they go. This is the well-known mechanism of ether-waves, sense- 
organs, nerve-pulses, associative brain-channels, and motor-tenden- 
cies. Complex psychic states are produced by this mechanism, in- 
cluding among their aspects the psychic counterpart, of incipient 
tendencies to action. We thereby suppose ourselves to be sur- 
rounded by objects of a certain definite character. It is these sup- 
posed characters ("essences") that are our "data," that are 
"given." They are taken to be the characters of the objects about 
us. But there is usually a certain amount of illusion in this, and 
there may be any degree of illusion. For the status of what is 
"given" is exactly the same in true perception as in hallucination. 

2 It is also the theory of a group of realists (which includes Professor 
Strong and Professor Santayana) who have been at work for several years upon 
a cooperative volume in epistemology. The publication of the volume has been 
delayed because of the war-work of one of the group; but we hope that it will 
appear next fall or winter, under the title of Essays in, Critical Realism. No 
other of the collaborators endorses all of Mr. Strong's views; but the epistemo- 
logieal view of the members of the group is, practically speaking, identical — 
more homogeneous', we think, than that of the authors of The New Sealism. 
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It is always a further question how far the essence given is really 
the character of the existent object. 

The old realists, then, were right, after all, in realizing that 
what is given is dependent primarily upon the organism, and only 
at second hand upon the nature of the outer object. Furthermore, 
they were right in insisting upon the duality between the mental 
state produced and the outer object that produced the mental state; 
the latter may be truly said to be representative of the former. 
But after all, what is given is not the mental state, but just an 
essence, which is not the essence: this mental-state, but (if, and in 
so far as there is knowledge) the essence: such-and-such-an-otiter-ob- 
ject. For example, if Avhat is "given," what I am conscious of, is 
a yellow 7 dog ten feet distant and moving away from me, it is not my 
mental state that I am conscious of; that is not ten feet distant, or 
moving away from me. My being conscious of the particular 
essence : a yellow dog, etc., is simply the fact that, w'ith certain 
mental states existent in me, I tend to act, speak, think as if a real 
existent of which that is the essence, or character, is really out there 
beyond my organism. 

' ' Cognition, in fine, is extremely simple : it is nothing but the 
givenness of an essence and the acting in consequence as if an ob- 
ject existed" (p. 40). "Perception is seizing the meaning that 
sense conveys" (p. 47). "The essence is given by means of the 
function of the psychic state in guiding the further course of our 
thought and action" (p. 103). "Givenness, then, is a natural im- 
plication of the function of sensation in guiding adjustment" (p. 
130). "The givenness of the essence is due to the symbolic use of 
the sensations in accordance with the motor tendency" (p. 133) . 

The distinction between the mental state and the datum of con- 
sciousness, or given-essence, is brought out by the obvious fact that 
different mental states — a vivid sensation, a faint sensation, a 
memory or conception state — can be the vehicles, at different times, 
by which one and the same essence can be given, so that, for all the 
fluidity of our mental life, we live as in the presence of relatively 
stable objects. This is possible because the essence given is a mere 
intent, the result not of the sensation-state or conception-state, alone, 
but of that plus the attitude of the organism, all the irradiations of 
that sensational nucleus. The essence is what we mean. 

This view r of cognition readily permits the nature of outer ob- 
jects to be as different from the essences given in perception as 
reflection may indicate; permits them, then, to he psychic, i. e., of 
the same stuff that our psychic states are made of. They would 
still have the nature that perception indicates, in so far as per- 
ception is veridical. They are in space, extended, of the shape and 
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size, and moving in the ways, that corrected perception indicates. 
But they have not, in themselves, the colors, for example, that 
constitute a part of what is "given" when we look at them. 

In introspection we have another mode of cognition, which may 
also be very inadequate. Apart from, and prior to, introspection, 
our mental states just exist, a psychic stream — (but not a stream of 
consciousness, because "consciousness" is cognition). We know our 
own mental life only as we introspect it. In introspective cognition 
we have the same factors as in sense-perception: the object (here a 
feeling) ; the cognitive state, a persisting primary memory image ; 
attention, and a motor-attitude. The motor-attitude is now differ- 
ent, however. We feel ourselves to be dealing not now with an ex- 
ternal object, but with a state of our own sensibility. In other 
words, the essence: this mental state is given, instead of the essence: 
that physical object. But even primary memory may retain only a 
small part of the original feeling, and attention may be highly 
selective, so that what we, as a result, remember and know about our 
own mental states may be relatively little. The essence that is given 
may be only "a minute fraction or extract" of the total essence, or 
nature, of the existent mental state known. Introspection, then, is 
valid as far as it goes, but it may not go far enough to reveal the 
minute structure of the reality introspected. 

Because of this inadequacy of both methods of cognition, there 
is nothing in the data attained by either method to make against 
the hypothesis that the reality knowable by perception of brain- 
movements is the same as the reality knowable by introspection on 
the part of the owner of that brain. If you object that brain-proc- 
esses are enormously complex, while feelings are relatively simple, 
the answer has been already indicated. "We are endowed with 
certain powers of discrimination, which permit us to separate the 
parts of feelings from each other up to a certain limit ; but beyond 
that limit we are powerless to separate them. These powers have 
been given us for practical purposes, and practical purposes do not 
require a high degree of discrimination. The fact of the case, then, 
is not that we perceive the unanalyzable feeling to be one, but only 
that we are unable to perceive it to be many. This, of course, in no 
way interferes with its actually being many. And we can set no 
limits to the extent of its manyness" (p. 310). 

The apparent unity of the mind is discussed at considerable 
length, and very carefully analyzed. There are many aspects to it, 
but the most important element of unity is that given by attention 
and motor-reaction. The unity of a peculiar datum — a particular 
essence that is "given" — consists in the fact that we react as to 
one thing instead of as to several. "Objects must be thus made 
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into wholes, otherwise we can not attend to them" (p. 281). And 
the only unity joining together all the data that go to make up our 
"field of consciousness" is the fact that they are simultaneously 
given. This does not in the least imply that the mental states are 
unitary things. On the contrary, there are strong reasons for be- 
lieving them to be highly complex. Nor is the mind-stuff that 
makes up an individual mind peculiarly isolated from the rest of 
the universe. It is merely cognition that is limited. The amount 
of simultaneous perception, memory, conception, imagination, and 
introspection that an organism can carry on simultaneously deter- 
mines what shall be included in and excluded from that organism's 
conscious field. 

Thus two great difficulties in the way of an evolutionary theory 
of consciousness are cleared away. The first difficulty lay in the ap- 
parently miraculous nature of knowing — the "self-transcendence" 
which it has seemed to involve. It becomes possible to explain this 
naturalistically as soon as we see that the existent known does not, 
as an existent, get into the knower's field of consciousness, but only 
as an essence, i. e., its nature is "given," becomes a part of our 
world of discourse, and that by a comprehensible mechanism, evolved 
by a process of natural selection. 

The second difficulty lay in the apparent unity of the mind, so 
much emphasized by some philosophers. The solution of this diffi- 
culty I have just indicated. 

But there is a third difficulty, the answer to which is not so con- 
vincing. It is the appearance among our data of so many simple 
qualities which can not apparently be reduced to one another. How 
can the qualities blue, red, yellow, bitter, sweet, hot, cold, hard, soft, 
A flat, B sharp, develop out of one another or out of something 
simpler than all? Mr. Strong's answer is that what introspection 
gives us is vague impressions of what in itself is highly complicated. 
It is a case of not seeing the trees for the wood! "Anger" or 
"fear" is a general impression of what, when analyzed, resolves into 
a complex of organic sensations. So the apparently simple sensible 
qualities may be not really ultimate, but complexes of — perhaps, in 
the end, one single kind of element, their individuality lying in their 
structure rather than in their substance. 

If these difficulties are thus solvable, it becomes possible at last 
to see how consciousness could arise in a world hitherto unconscious. 
Of course, on any hypothesis, there would be a history of the world, 
which would show when, and under what conditions, consciousness 
appeared — and appears in each new animal-organism. But its ap- 
pearance would be a sheer marvel, unpredictable, incomprehensible. 
On the hypothesis of panpsychism alone we can see how conscious- 
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ness naturally and inevitably arises in an organism with sense- 
organs and brain. 

In his earlier volume, Professor Strong showed that this hy- 
pothesis alone offers a satisfactory solution for the mind-body prob- 
lem. (It retains a belief in the causal efficacy of mental states, as 
the interaetionists wish; it retains a belief in the conservation of 
physical energy, as the parallelists wish ; it even agrees, he now sees, 
with the automatist 's assertion that the data of consciousness are 
epiphenomena, ghostly by-products of evolution, without causal 
efficacy — or even an existential status.) The two volumes, in spite 
of the change of terminology and the altered envisagement of the 
epistemjological problem, complement each other, and present quite 
the keenest and completest argument for panpsychism that has yet 
been offered. At least, I can record that they have done far more 
than anything else in print to strengthen my own conviction, now 
of some twenty years' standing, that the truth lies in this direction. 

I have passed entirely over many interesting points, in the effort, 
within a very brief compass, to indicate what is most significant. 
The chances are that I have not expressed the argument quite as Mr. 
Strong would have had me express it — we have never yet, in corre- 
spondence, been able entirely to satisfy each other, or the other 
members of our group ! I recommend the readers of the Journal, 
therefore, to hold lightly my words and to read Mr. Strong's care- 
fully thought out and painstakingly expressed exposition for them- 
selves. 

Durant Drake. 

Vassae College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XVIII. 

(1917-18). London: Williams & Norgate. 1918. Pp. 663. 

In the midst of war English philosophy has prospered. The 
mere bulk of the Aristotelian Society's latest collection of papers is 
surprising, the more so that one paper is here only in abstract, and 
one entire symposium is not here at all. In quality the volume is 
likewise remarkable. The relative impressions left on those who 
were privileged to hear read and discussed the papers in this volume 
and in its predecessor, I do not know; I can judge only from the 
printed page ; but certainly the improvement in quality in the pres- 
ent volume, as over its predecessor, seems to me more striking than 
the increase in bulk. The volume is a notable one. 

Turning to the subject-matter of these papers, my first query is, 



